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This vear there have been voted by the House 
of Commous, ninely-jfive thousand and odd 
pounds, to be paid tothe Hanoverian and other 
foreign officers, as half-pay and allowances, 
and to widows and children who belong to 
them; and the peace, we have been 
taxed t» pay about one million and seven hun- 
dred thousand pounds, to Scent to these 


people ! 
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Boston, Friday, 9th April, 1850. 

Quirrine Cambridge and Dr. Chafy 
and Serjeant Frere, on Monday, the 
29th of March, I arrived at St. Ives, in 
Huntingdonshire, with my two daugh- 
ters (my son having gone off for Lon- 
don), about one o'clock ia the day. La 
the evening [ harangued to about 200 
persons, principally farmers, in a wheel- 
wright’s shop, that being the oualy safe 
place in the town, of sufficient dimen- 
sions and sufficiently stron It was 
murket-day ; and this is a great cattle 
market. 

As [| was not to be at Sramroup in 
Lincolnshire till-the 31st, I went from 
St. Ives to my friend Mr. Wells's, near 
Huntinepon, and remained there till 
the 3ist in the morning, employ ing the 
evening of the 30th in going to Cuar- 
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Teris, in the Isle of E ly . and there ad- 
dressing a good large company of 


farmers. 

On the 3ist, I went to Stamrorp, 
and, in the evening, spoke to about 200 
farmers and others, in a large room in 
au very fine and excellent inn, called 
Sranpweuw’s Horen, which is, with 
few exceptions, the nicest inn that | 
have ever been in. On the Ist of April, 
{ harangued here again, and had amongst 
iy auditors some inmost agreeable, intel- 
livent, and public-spirited yeomen, from 


ithat very 
istate prosecutions are now become so 





ithe little county of Rurtanp, who 
jan: ude, respecting the seaé a Parliament- 
ithe proposition, the details of the pur 
port of which I communicated to my 
readers in the last Register. 

Ou the 2dof April, 1 met my audience 
jin the playhouse at Peterborough ; and 
though ic had snowed afl day, and was 
ivery wet and sloppy, I had a good 
large audience; and I did not let this 
‘opportunity pass without telling my 
hearers of the part that their good neigh- 
‘bour, Lord FrrzwiiuiaM, had acted with 
regard to the L'rench war, with regard 
lto Burke and his pension; with regard 
to the dungeoniny law, which drove me 
‘across the Atlantic in 1817; and with 
regurd to the putting into the present 
Parliament, aye, and for that very town, 
Lawyer ScarLertr, whose 


famous. ‘ Never,” said I, “ did 1 say 
that behind a man’s back that I would 
‘ not say to his face. I wish I had his 
* face before me: but Iam here as near 
“ to it as Jcan get: Lam before the face 
“of his friends: here, therefore, I wiil 
“sav what IL think of him.” When I 
had described his conduct, and given my 
opinion on it, many applauded, and not 
one expressed disapprobation. 

Ou the 3d, I speechified at Wisbeach, 
in the playhouse, to about 220 people, 
[ think it was; and that same night, 
went to sleep at a friend’s (a total 
stranger to me, however) at Sr. Ep- 
MuND’s, in the heart of the Fens, I 
staid there on the 4th (Sunday), the 
morning of which brought @ hard frost: 
ice an inch thick, and the total destruc- 
tion of the apricot blossoms, 

After passing Sunday and the greater 
part of Monday (the 5th) at St. Ed- 
mund’s, Where my daughters and myself 
received the greatest kindness and at- 
tention, we went, on Monday afternoon, 
to CrowLanp, where we were most 
kindly lodged and entertained at the 
houses of two gentlemen, to whom also 
we were personally perfect strangers ; 
and in the evening, I addressed a very 
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large assemblage of most respectable | sifted through one of the sieves, with 
farmers and others, in this once famous | which we get the dust out of the clover 
town. There was another hard frost on| seed; and when cut deep down into 
the Monday morning ; just, as it were, | with a spade, precisely, as to substance, 
to finish the apricot bloom. like a piece of hard butter; yet no 
On the Gth I went to Lynn, and on! where is the distress greater than here. 
that evening and on the evening of the I walked on from Hovseacu, six miles, 
7th, L spoke to about 300 people in the | towards Boson ; and seeing the fatness 
playhouse. And here there was more!of the land, and the fine grass and the 
interruption than L have ever met with | never-ending sheep lying about like fat 
at any other place. This town, though | hogs, stretched in the sun, and seeing 
containing as good and kind friends as I| the abject state of the labouring people, 
have met with in any other ; and though | I could not help exclaiming, “ God has 
the people are generally as good, con-|‘‘ given us the best country in the 
tains also, apparently, a large proportion world; our brave and wise and vir- 
of dead weight, the offspring, most|‘‘ tuous fathers, who built all these 
likely, of the rottenness of the borough. |“ magnificent churches, gave us the 
‘wo or three, or even one man, may, if! ‘* best government in the world, and we, 
not tossed oul at once, disturb and inter- | “ their cowardly and foolish and _profli- 
rupt every thing in a case, where con- |‘ gate sons have made this once-para- 
stant attention to fact and argument is |‘ dise what we now behold !” 
requisite, to insure utility to the meeting.| I arrived at Bosron (where I am now 
‘here were but three here ; and though| writing) to-day (Friday, 9th April) 
they were finally silenced, it was not |about ten o'clock. I must arrive at 
without great loss of time, great noise |Lourn before I can say precisely what 
and hubbub. Two, I was “told, were | my future route will be. There is an 
dead-weight men, and one a sort of|immense FAIR at Lincoln next week ; 
higgling merchant. and a friend has been here to point out 
On the Sth, I went to Hotsracn, in| the proper days to be there ; as, how- 
this noble county of Lincoln ; and, gra- | ever, this Register will not come from 
cious God! what a contrast with the| the press until after I shall have had an 
scene at Lynn! I knew not a soul in | | opportunity of writing something a 
the place. Mr. Frenps, a bookseller| Lourn, time enough to be inserted in 
and printer, had invited me by letter, | it, I will here £0 back, and speak of the 
and had, in the nicest and most unos-| country that I have travelled over, since 
tentations manner, made all the prepara- | [ left CamsripGr on the 29th of March. 
tions. Hoxreacn lies in the midst of| From Cambridge to St. Ives the land 
some of the richest land in the world; |} is generally in open, unfenced fields, 
i small market-town, but a parish more|and some common fields; generally 
than twenty miles across, larger, I be- | stiff land, and some of it not very good, 
lieve, than the county of Rutland, pro-|and wheat, in many places, looking 
duced an audience (in a very nice room,| rather thin. From St. Ives to Cnar- 
with seats prepared) of 178, apparently | rerts (which last is in the Isle of Ely), 
all wealthy farmers, and men in that|the land is better, particularly as you 
rank of life ; and an audience so deeply | approach the latter place. From Cuat- 
attentive to the dry matters on which || reais I came back to Hunrinepon, 
had to address it, 1 have very seldom)and once more saw its beautiful mea- 
met with. IL was delighted with Hol-| dows, of which I spoke when I went 
beach; a neat little town ; a most beau-/thither in 1823. From Huntingdon, 
tifal church with a spire, like that of| through Stirron, to Stamrorp (the 
‘ the man of Ross, pointing to the skies’; | two last in Lincolnshire), is a country 
awn very pretty; fruit trees in abun- | of rich arable land and grass fields, and 
dance, with blossom-buds ready to! of beautiful meadows. The enclosures 
burst ; and land, dark in colour, and asj|are very large, the soil red, with a 
Jine in substance as flour, as fine as if; whitish stone below; very much like 
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the soil at and near Ross in Hereford-{ brass. All men, Protestants or not Pro- 
shire, and like that near Coventry and _testants, feel as I feel upon this subject: 
Warwick. Here, as all over this coun- | search the hearts of the bishop and of 
try, everlasting fine sheep. The houses | his dean and chapter, and these feelings 
all along here are built of the stone of | are there; but to do Justice to the 
the country: you seldom see brick. | Memory of this illustrious victim of 
The churches are large, lofty, and fine, ; tyranny, would be to cast a reflection 
and give proof that the country was for-|on that event, to which they owe their 
merly much more populous than it is rich possessions, and, at the same time, 
now, and that the people had a vast | to suggest ideas not very favourable to 
deal more of wealth in their hands and ,the descendants of those who divided 
at thetr own disposal. There are three |amongst them the plunder of the people 
mg sm churches at Sramrorp, not /arising out of that event, and which 
less, I dare say, than three hundred years | | descendants are their patrons, and give 
old ; but two of them (I did not gro to the ‘them what they possess. From. this 
other) are as perfect as when just finish- | cause, and no other, it is, that the me- 
ed, except as to the images, most of|mory of the virtuous Caruerine is 
which have been destroyed by the un- | | unbiazoned, while that of the tyrannical, 
grateful Protestant barbarians, of diffe- | the cruel, and the immoral Elizabe “th, is 
rent sorts, but some of which (out of recorded with all possible veneration, 
the reach of their ruthless hands) are and all possible varnishing-over of her 
still in the niches. discusting amours and endless crimes. 
From Stamford to Perernoroven is! They relate, at Peterborough, that 
a country of the same description, with the same Sexron who buried Queen 
the additional beauty of woods here and|Carnerine, also buried here Mary, 
there, and with meadows just like those Queen of Scots. ‘The remains of the 
at Huntingdon, and not surpassed by | latter, of very questionable virtue, or, 
those on the Sevexn near Worcester, rather, of unquestionable vice, were re- 
nor by those on the Avon at Tewxes-| mov ed to Westminster Abbey by her 
nury. The cathedral at Peterborough | son, James the First; but those of the 
is exquisitely beautiful, and I have great | virtuous Queen were suffered to remain 
pleasure in saying, that, contrary to the} unhonoured! Good God! what injus- 
more magnificent pile at Evy, it is kept| tice, what a want of principle, what 
in good order; the Bishop (Herbert; hostility to all virtuous feeling, has 
Marsh) residing a good deal on the spot; | not been the fruit of this Proresranr 
and though he did write a pamphlet to} Rerormatron ; what plunder, what dis- 
justify and urge on the war, the ruinous; grace to England, what shame, what 
war, and though he did get a pension | misery, has that event not produced ! 
for it, he is, they told me, very good to; There is nothing that I address to my 
the poor people. My daughters had a) hearers with more visible effect than a 
great desire to see, and I had a great! statement of the manner tn which the 
desire they should see, the burial- pl: ice | poor-rates and the church-rates came. 
of that ill-used, that sav agety- treated, | This, of course, includes an account of 
woman, and that honour to woman-| how the poor were relieved in Catholic 
kind, Carnerine, queen of the feroci-| times. To the far greater part of people 
ous tyrant, Henry the Eighth. ‘To the this is information wholly new; they are 
infamy of that raffian, and the shame of deeply interested in it; and the impres- 
after ages, there is no monument to re-| sion is very great. Always before we 
cord her virtues and her sufferings ; and, part, Tom Cranmex’s church receives a 
the remains of this daughter of the wise | considerable blow. 
Ferdinand and of the generous Isabella,) ‘There is in the cathedral a very ancient 
who sold her jewels to enable Columbus | monument, made to commemorate, they 
to diseover the new world, lie under the say, the murder of the abbot and his 
floor of the cathedral, commemorated , monks by the Danes, Its date is the year 
by a short inscription on a_ plate of $70. acnemmaes 3 taneiaeitiaads 
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pears, originally churches of monasteries. | 
That of Winchester and several others, | 
certainly were. There has lately died 
in the garden of the bishop's palace, a/ 
Tortoise that had been there more, 
they say, than two hundred years; a 
fact very likely to be known; because, 
at the end of thirty or forty, 
would begin to talk about it as some- 
thing remarkable; and thus the record 
would be handed down from father to! 
son. “ 

From Peterborough to Wispeacn, 
the road, for the most part, lies through 
the Fens, and here we passed through 
the village of T'worxey, where there | 


‘ 
people | 


was a famous abbey, which, together | 
with its valuable domain, was given 


by the savage tyrant, Henry VIIL., 
Joun Lory Russett (made a lord by 
that tyrant), the founder of the family 
of that name. ‘This man got also the | 
abbey and estate at Woxnurn; the 
priory and its estate at Tavistock ; and 
in the next reign, he got Covent G AR- | 
DEN and other parts adjoining ; together 
with other things, all then public pro- 
perty. A history, a true history of this 
family (which I hope I shall find time to 
write) would be a most valuable thing. 
It would be a nice little specimen of the 
way in which these families became 
possessed of a great part of their estates. | 
It would show how the poor-rates and 
the church-rates came. It would set 
the whole nation right at once. Some 
years ago I hada set of the Encycro- 
PEDIA Bri TANNICA (Scotch), which con- 
tained an account of every other great | 
family in the kingdom; but I could 
‘find in it no account of this family 
either under the word Russet or the 
word Beprorp. I got into a passion 
with the book, because it contained no | 
account of the mode of raising the 
birch tree; and it was sold to a son (as 
I was told) of Mr. Alderman Heyeare ; 
and if that gentleman Jook into the | 
book, he will find what I say to be true; 
but if I should be in error about this, 
perhaps he will have the goodness to 
Jet me know it. I shall be obliged to | 
any one to point me out any printed | 
account of this family; and particularly | 
to tell me where | can get an old folio, 
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containing (amongst other things) But- 
STRODE'S ; areument and narrative in jus- 


} 
, | tification of the sentence and execution 


of Lord William Russell, 


in the reign 
the Second. 


It is impossible 
of 
think of its once- 
it is impossible to look 


and to 
splendid abbey ; 


‘at the twenty thousand acres of land 


around, covered with fat sheep, or bear- 
ing six quartersof wheat or ten of oats to 
the acre, without any manure ; it is im- 
possible to think of these without feeling 
a desire that the whole nation should 
know all about the surprising merits 
of the possessors. 

Wissracu, lying further up the arm 
of the sea than Lynn, is, like the latter, 
commerce, chiefly en- 


‘gaged in exporting to the south, the 


corn that in this productive 
country. It is a good solid town, though 
not handsome, and has a large market, 
particularly for corn. 
To CRoWLAND, 
stated, from 


g2tTows 


I went, as before 
Wisbeach, staying two 
Here [was in 
of the Fens. The whole 
as level as the table on which 
I am now writing. The horizon like 
the sea in a dead calm: you see the 
morning sun come up, just as at sea; 


country 


jand see it ge down over the rim, in just 


The 
, With 
fat as hogs 
stye. The 


the same Way as at sea in a calm. 
land covered with beautiful 
sheep lying about upon it, as 
stretched out sleeping in a 


orace 
eras Ss 


_kind and polite friends, with whom we 


were lodged, had a very neat garden, 
and fine young orchard. Every thing 
earth without a stone 
head; zrass thick 
grow on the ground ; immense 
bowling-greens separ: ated by ditches 

and not the sign of dock or thistle ow 
other weed to be seen. What a contrast 
these and the heath-covered 
sand-hills of Surrey, amongst which | 
was born! Yet the labourers, who 
spuddle about the ground in the little 
dips between those sand-hills, are better 
off than those that exist in this fat of 
the land. Here the grasping system 
takes all away, because it has the means 
of coming at the value of all; here, the 


so big as a pin’s 
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poor man enjoys something, because he‘ te mpted ; for I defy tongue or pen to 


is thought too poor to have any thing :| make the description adequate to the 


he is there allowed to have what is | matter know what the thing is, 
deemed worth nothing ; but here, where | you must see it. The same land con- 
every inch is valuxble, not one inch is, tinues all the way on to Boston: end- 
he e permitted to enjoy. less grass and endless fat sheep: nota 


At Crownanp also (still in the Fens) 
Was a great and rich abbey, a good part 
of the magnificent ruins of the church 
of which are still st: anding, one corner 
or part of it being used as the perish | ance was sufficient to fill me with pride. 
church, by the worms, which have ce rept! Lhad given notice that [ should perform 


out of the dead bodies of those who | on Friday, overlooking the circum- 
lived in the days of the founders ; 


not a weed. 
Poston, Sunday, th April, 1830. 
Last night, I made a speech at the 
playhouse to an audience, whose appears 


stone, 





; stauee that it was Goop Fripay. In 
“And wond’rivg man could want the | #pologising for this inadvertence, [ took 
larger pile, occasion to observe, that even if [ had 

* Exult, aud claim the corner with a 


|persevered, the clergy of the church 
;could have nothing to object, seeing 
They tell you, that all the country at) that they were now silent, while a blll 
and near CrowLanp was a mere swamp, | ‘was passing in Parliament to put Jews 
a mere bog, bearing nothing, be: wing on a level with Christians; to enable 
nothing worth naming, until the wodern Jews, the blasphemers of the Redeemer, 
drainings took place! ‘The thing called | to siton the bench, to sit-in both Houses 
the “ Rerormation,” has lied common | of Parliament, to sit in council with the 
sense out of men’s minds. So likely «| King, and to be kings of England, if 
thing to choose a barren swamp where- entitled to the crown, which, by possi- 
on, or wherein, to make the site of an bility, they might become, if this bill 
abbey, and of a benedictine abbey too!) were to pass; that to this bill the clergy 
It has been always observed, that the had offered no opposition; and that, 
monks took care to choose for their therefore, how could they hold sacred 
places of abode, pleasant spots, sur- | the anniversary appointed to commemo- 
rounded by productive land. The like-| rate the crucifixion of Christ by the 
liest thing in the world for these monks | hands of the blaspheming and bloody 
to choose a swamp for their dwelling-| Jews? That, at any rate, if this bill 
place, surrounded by land that produced | passed ; if those who ‘calied Jesus Christ 
nothing good ! The thing gives the lie | an impostor were thus declared to be as 
to itself’; and it is impossible to reject | good as those who adored him, there 
the belief, that these Fens were as pro- | was not, I hoped, a man in the kingdom 
ductive of corn and meat a thousand | who would pretend, that it would be 


sinile.” 


years ago, and more so, than they are | just to compel the people to pay tithes, 
at this hour. There is a curious trian- F and fees, and offerings, to men for 
| . ‘ . . . “° : 
gular bridge here, - one part of which | teaching Christianity. ‘This was a} 


| ki 1 cv 
XK nes. 


stands the statue of one of the ancient 


It is all of gree age ; and every 
thing shows that Crowland was a place 
of importance i:s the earliest times. 

| From Crownann to Lyx, through 
Thorney and Wisbeach, is all Féns, well 


clencher ; and as such it was received. 
This morning I went out at six, look- 
ed at the town, walked three miles on 
the road to Spilsby, and back to break- 
fast at nine. Bos‘ron (dos is Latin for 
ox) though not above a fourth or fifth 


besprinkled, formerly, with monasteries | part of the size of its daughter in New 
(of various descriptions, and still well set| Ex@nanp, which got its name, I dare 
With magnificent churches. From Lynn|say, from some persecuted native of 


to Horpeacn you get out of the real 
i'ens, and into the land that I nr 
to describe, when, a few pages back, | 

Was speaking: of [olbeach. I say at- 


this place, who had quitted England and 
all her wealth and all her glories, to 
preserve that freedom whic h was still 
more dear to him; though net a town 
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like new Boston, and though little to! 
what it formerly was, when agricultural | 
produce was the great staple of the 


kingdom and the great subject of 
foreign exchange, is, nevertheless, a 


very fine town; good houses, good 
shops, pretty gardens about it, a fine 


open place, nearly equal to that of Not- 
tingham, in the middle of ita river and | 
a canal passing through it, each crossed | 
by a handsame and substantial bridge, 
a fine market for sheep, cattle, and pigs, 
and another for meat, butter, and fish ; 
and being, like Lynn, a great place for 
the export of corn and flour, and having 
many fine mills, it is altogether a town 
of very considerable importance; and, 

which is not to be overlooked, inhabit- 
ed by people none of whom appear to 
be in misery. 

The great pride and glory of the Bos- 
tonians is their church, which is, I think, 
400 feet long, 90 feet wide, and has a 
tower (or steeple, as they call it) 300 
feet high, which is both a land-mark 
and a sea-mark. ‘To describe the rich- 
ness, the magnificence, the symmetry, 
the exquisite beauty of this pile, is 
wholly out of my power. It is impos- 
sible to look at it without feeling, first, 
admiration and reverence and gratitude 
to the memory of our fathers who 
reared it; and next, indignation at those 
who affect to believe, and contempt for 
those who do believe, that, when this 
pile was reared, the age was dark, the 
people rude and ignorant, and the 
country destitute of wealth and thinly 
peopled. Look at this church, then ; 
look at the heaps of white rubbish that 
the parsons have lately stuck up under 
the ** New-church Act,” and which, after 
having been built with money forced 
from the nation by odious taxes, they 
have stuffed full of /ocked-up pens, 
called pews, which they let for money, 
as cattle and sheep and pig-pens are let 
at fairs and markets; nay, after having 
looked at this work of the “ dark ages,” 
look at that great, heavy, ugly, un- 
meaning mass of stone called St. Paut's, 
which an American friend of mine, who 
eame to London from Falmouth and 

‘had seen the cathedrals at Exeter and 
Salisbury, swore to me, that when he 
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first saw it, he was at a loss to guess 
whether it were a court-house or a jail : 
after looking at Boston church, go and 
look at that great, gloomy lump, 
created by a Protestant Parliament, and 
by taxes wrung by force from the whole 
nation; and then say which is the age 
really meriting the epithet dark. 

St. Boro_es, to whom this church is 
dedicated, while he (if saints see and 
hear what is passing on earth) must la- 
ment that the piety-inspiring mass has 
been, in this noble edifice, supplanted 
by the monotonous hummings of an 
oaken hutch, has not the mortification 
to see his church treated in a manner as 
if the new possessors sighed for the 
hour of its destruction. It is taken 
great care of ; and though it has cruelly 
suffered from Protestant repairs ; though 
the images are gone and the stained 
glass; and though the glazing is now 
in squares instead of lozenges; though 
the nave is stuffed with pens called 
pews; and though other changes have 
taken place detracting from the beauty 
of the edifice, great care is taken of it 
as it now is, and the inside is not dis- 
figured and disgraced by a gallery, that 
great and characteristic mark of Pro- 
testant taste, which, as nearly as may 
be, makes a church like a playhouse. 
Saint Botolph (on the supposition before 
mentioned) has the satisfaction to see, 
that the base of his celebrated church 
is surrounded by an iron fence, to keep 
from it all offensive and corroding mat- 
ter, which is so disgusting to the sight 
round the magnificent piles at Norwich, 
Ely and other places; that the church- 
yard, and all appertaining to it, are kept 
in the neatest and most respectable 
state ; that no money has been spared 
for these purposes; that here the eye 
tells the heart, that gratitude towards 
the fathers of the Bostonians is not 
extinguished in the breasts of their sons ; 
and this the Saint will know that he 
owes to the circumstances, that the 
parish is a poor vicarage, and that the 
care of his church is in the hands of 
the industrious people, and not in those 
of a fat and luxurious dean and chapter, 
wallowing in wealth derived from the 
people’s labour. 
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Horncastle, 12th April. 

A fine, soft, showery morning saw us 
out of Boston, carrying with us the most | 
pleasing reflections as to our reception | 
and treatment there by numerous persons, 
none of whom we had ever seen before. 
The face of the country, for about half 
the way, the soil, the grass, the endless 
sheep, the thickly- -scattered and mag- 
nificent churches, continue as on the 
other side of Boston; but, after that, 
we got out of the low and level land. 
At Srnsey, a pretty village five miles 
from Boston, we saw, for the first time 
since we left Peterborough, land rising 
above the level of the horizon ; and, not 
having seen such a thing for so long, it 
had struck my daughters, who overtook 
me on the road ({ having walked on 
from Boston), that the sight had a 
effect like that produced by the first 
sight of land after a voyage across the 
Atlantic. 

We now soon got into a country of 
hedges and dry land and gravel and 
clay and stones; the land not bad, 
however ; pretty much like that of Sus- 
sex, lying between the forest part and 
the South Downs. A good proportion 
of woodland also ; and just before we 
got to Horncastle, we passed the park 
of that Mr. Dymock who is called 
“the Champion of England,” and to 
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Horneastle, 13th April, Morning. 

I made a speech last evening to from 
130 to 150, almost all farmers, and most 
men of apparent wealth to a certain 
extent. I have seldom been better 
‘pleased with my audience. It is not the 
clapping and huzzaing that I value so 
much as the st/en? attention, the carnest 
look at me from all eyes at once, and 
then when the point is concluded, the 
look and nod at each other, as if the 
parties were saying, “ Think of that”! 
And of these I hada great deal at Horn- 
castle. ‘They say, that there are a hun- 
dred parish churches within six miles of 
this town. I dare say that there was 
‘one farmer from almost every one of 
these parishes. ‘This is sowing the seeds 
of truth in a very sure manner: it is 
not scattering broad-cast; it is really 
drilling the country. 

There is one deficiency, and that, with 
me, a great one, throughout this country 
of corn and grass and oxen and sheep, 
that I have come over during the last 
three weeks ; namely, the want of sing- 
ing birds, We are now just in that 
season when they sing most. Here, in 
all this country, I have seen and heard 
only about four sky-larks, and not one 
other singing bird of any description, 
and, of the small birds that do not sing, 
I have seen only one yellow-hammer, 








whom, it is said hereabouts, that we | 
pay out of the taxes eight thousand | 
pounds a year! ‘This never can be, to 
be sure ; but if we pay him only a hun- 
dred a year, I will lay down my glove 
against that of the ‘ “Champion,” that 
we do not pay him even that for five 
years longer. 

It is curious, that the moment you 
get out of the rich /and, the churches | 
become smaller, mean, and with scarcely 
any thing in the way of tower or steeple. 
This town is seated in the middle of a 
large valley, not, however, remarkable 
for any thing of peculiar value or beauty ; | 
a purely agricultural town ; well built, 
und not mean in any part of it. It is 
a great rendezvous for horses and cattle, 
and sheep-dealers, and for those who 
sell these ; and, accordingly, it suffers 
severely from the loss of the 
paper-money. 





small | 


| signal ; 


and it was perched on the rail of a 
| pound between Boston and Sibsey. Oh! 
the thousands of linnets all singing 
together on one tree, in the sand- 


hills of Surrey! Oh! the carolling 
in the coppices and the dingles of 
Hampshire and Sussex and Kent! 
At this moment (5 o’clock in the 


morning) .the groves at Barn-Elm are 
echoing with the warblings of thou- 
sands upon thousands of birds. The 
thrush begins a little before it is 
light; next the black-bird; next the 
larks begin to rise; all the rest 
begin the moment the sun gives the 
and, from the hedges, the 
bushes, from the middle and the top-~ 
most twigs of the trees, comes the sing= 
ing of endless variety; from the lony 


| dead grass comes the sound of the sweet 


and soft voice of the white-throat, or 


| netile-tom, while the loud and merry 
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fone of the lark 


out of sight) s 


himecelf | 
ecms to descend from the | 


(the songster To the Honourable the Commons of 


the United Kingdom of Great Brie 


skies. Munron, in his description of | tain and Ireland, in Parliament as- 
paradise, has not omitted ‘sony of sembied, 

earliest birds.” However, every thing | The petition of the undersigned 
taken together, here, in Lincolnshire, Labourers at Barn-Elm Farm, 
are more good things than man could in the parish of Barnes, in the 


have had the conscience to ask of God. county of Surrey, 

And now, if I had tim e and room to} Most humbly showeth, 
describe wh state of men’s affairs, in the | ‘That your petitioners have perceived, 
country through which I hat e passed, | that there is a proposition before your 
should show, that the people at W end ERD llouse, for mortgaging the 





minster would have known how to turn | 
paradise itself into hell. I must, how- 
ever, defer this until my next, when | 
shall have been at Hunn and Lincouy, 
and have had a view of the whole of | 
this rich and fine country, In the mean 
while, however, [ cannot help congrat- 
ulating that sensible tellow, Witmor 
Horton, and his co-operator, Burpev’, 
that Emterarion is going on at a swim- 
ming rate. Thousands are going, and 
that, too, without mortgaging tre poor- | 
yates. But, sensib/e fellows! it is not the | 
aged, the halt, the ailing ; 
paupers that are going ; but men with 
from 2001. to 2,000/. in their pocket ! 
This very year, from two to five 
lions of tse sterling will actually 
be « 
States. 
to pay their passages, go to New York ; 
those who have none get carried 
Canada, that they may thence gret 
the United States. I will 


Lo 


inquire » OME 


of these days, what right Burdett has to, 


live in England more than those whom 
he proposes to send away. 


Wa. COBBETT. 





The following Petition has already) 
been in the Register, but it was then 
omitted to state that it was presented to 
the ftlouse of Lords by the Duke of 
Richmond on the 18th of March, 
to the House of Commons by Mr. Pal- 
mer on the28rd of March. ‘lhe names 
of the petitioners were also omitted 
when this appeared before in the Rep 
ter, but they are now added. 


2iS- 


it is not the |‘ 

“ ! 
vil | 
arried from England to the United) 


The Scotch, who have money 


into | 


and | 


pe or-rates 
order to 
sending 


and for imposing taxes, 
raise money for the purpose of 
a part of the working people 
jout of the country, upon the ground, 
that, owing to their excessive numbers, 
they cause a charge upon the land so 
great as to threaten to swallow up the 
| whole of the rents. 
| ‘hat your petitioners have heard, and 
| they believe, that, out of about eleven 
| thousand parishes, in England and 
| Wales, there are one thousand and four, 
the population of which is, on an aver- 
age, under a hundred souls toa parish ; ; 
and that they know that you have, in 
the evidence given before your commit- 
tees, the statements of experienced 
‘farmers, that there are not too many 
work-people to cultivate the Jand pro- 
perly, but that the taxes take from the 
farmer the means of giving the work- 
people wages sufficient for their proper 
maintenance, and that from this cause 
the land is not cultivated so well as it 
used to be, and does not yield so much 
as it used to yield, while the labourers 
ure compelled to resort to parish relief. 

That, deducting the amount of the 
‘country rates, militia charges, highway 
rates, church-rates, and the law ex- 
| penses, the poor-rates, that is to say, the 
|money actually paid in the way of ‘relief 
\to the poor, does not, es pecially if we 
deduct the “salaries paid to hired over- 
‘seers, amount to six miflions of pounds, 
‘in the year; while the other taxes, im- 
posed by the Parliament and collected 
by the Government, amount to about 
sicly millions a year; and that, there- 
fore, your petitioners cannot but think 
it strange, that your honourable House 
should be alarmed at the prospect of 
| seeing the rents absorbed by these six 


| 
{ 
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millions, while you appear to be under’ and that, of course, this band of foreigners 
no apprehension at all of those rents haveactually taken away out of England 
being absorbed by the sia/y mi/lions, es- since the peace, one million and seven 
pecially as they cannot for the life of hundred thousand pounds, partly taken 
them imagine how it is that your ho- | from the fruit of our labour ; and if our 
nourable House can fail to perceive that | idinners were actu: illy taken from our 
it is the burden of the sixty millions ; | tables and carried over to Hanover, the 
which is the real and evident cause of | process could not be to our eyes more 
the necessity of raising the six millions ; 
daylight not being more evident that 
the fact, that it is the enormous taxes 


| visible than it now is; and we are aston- 
| ished, that those who fear that we, who 
| make the land bring forth crops, and who 
which disable the farmer and trader| make the clothing and the houses, shall 
and manufacturer, to pay sufficient | swallow up the rental, appear to think 
wages to his work-people. nothing at all of the swallowings of 
‘That your petitioners have been told, | these Hanoverian men, women, and 
that of late years, one million and six| children, who may continue thus to 
hundred thousand pounds, or there-| swallow for half a century to come. 
abouts, have been voted by your ho-| That the advocates of the project for 
nourable House, out of the taxes, for| sending us out of our country to the 
the relief of the poor clergy of the | rocks and snows of Nova Scotia, and 
church of England; that they have just} | the swamps and wilds of Canada, have 
seen millions upon millions voted by | insisted on the necessity of checking 
you for the support of half-pay people | marriages amongst us, in order to cause 


and their widows and children; that} a decrease in our numbers ; that, how- 


they have been told, that there are num-! ever, while this is insisted on in your 


berless women and children, as well as honourable House, we perceive a part of 


men, maintained as pensioners and sine-; our own earnings voted away to encou- 
curists; that there are many of these rage marriage amongst those who do 
men (who have no pretence to have no work, and who live at our expense ; 
rendered any service to the country), | that 14! 9,267 l. has just been voted 
each of whom receives more, every year, | the year’s pensions for widows of officers 
than would be sufficient to maintain two | of the army; and that your petitioners 
or three hundred labourers and their, cannot but know that while this is the 
families ; and that, while all these are | case, few oflicers will die without leav- 
thus supported in part on the fruit of, ing widows, especially as the children 
our labour; while all these, who do not | foo are pensioned until of a certain age; 
work at all, have our dinners, in fact, | that herein is a high premium given for 
handed over to them by the acts of your | marriage, and for the increase of the 
honourable House, we cannot ver v | “numbers of those who do not work ; 
patiently hear of projects for sending us| that, for this purpose, more than two 


out of our native land, on the ground millions of pounds sterling have been 


that we threaten to swallow up the | voted since the peace, out of those taxes, 
whole of the rental. 


more than their due share of which 
That your petitioners have recently | your petitioners have had to pay; that, 
observed, that many great sums of the | to all appearance, their children’s child- 
money, part of which we pay, have been| ren will have to pay in a similar man- 
voted to be given to persons who ren-|ner for the encouragement and support 
der no services to the country ; some of} of similar idlers ; and that to your peti- 
which sums we will mention here ;}soners it does seem most wonderful, 
that the sum of 94,900/. has been voted | that there should be persons to fear 
for disbanded foreign officers, their | that we, the labourers, shall, on account 
widows and children; that your petition- | of our numbers, swallow up the rental, 
ers know, that ever since the peace, this | while they actually vote away our food 
charge has been, annually made ; that it} and raiment to increase the numbers of 
has been, on anaverage, 110,000/. a year, | those who never have produced and 
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never will produce any thing useful to 
man. 


for five shillings; that they pay seven- 
pence for a pound of soap or candles 


But that, as appertaining to this mat-| that they could have for three-pence ; 


ter of check marriages and the breed- | 
ing of children, the vote, recently pass- 
ed, of 20,986/. for the year, for the 


that they pay seven-pence for a pound 
of sugar that that they could have for 
three-pence ; that they pay six shillings 


Royal Military Asylum, is worthy of | for a pound of tea that they could have 
particular attention; that this asylum 'for two shillings ; that they pay double 


is a place for bringing up the children 
of soldiers; that soldiers are thus en- 
couraged and invited to marry, or, at 
least, to have children; that while our 
marrying and the children proceeding 
from us are regarded as evils, we are 
compelled to pay taxes for encouraging 
soldiers to marry, and for the support 
and education of their children; and 
that while we are compelled, out of the 
fruit of our hard work, to pay for the 
good lodging, clothing, and feeding of 
the children of soldiers, our own poor 
children are, in consequence of the 
taxes, clad in rags, half-starved, and 
insulted with the degrading name of 
paupers; that, since the peace, half a 
million of pounds sterling have been 
voted out of the taxes for this purpose ; 
that, as far as your petitioners have 


learned, none of your honourable mem- | 


bers have ever expressed their fear that | 


this description of persons would assist | 


to swallow up the rental; and that they 
do not now learn, that there is on foot 
any project for sending out of the coun- 
try these costly children of soldiers. 
That your petitioners know that 
more than one-half of the whole of 
their wages is taken from them by the 
taxes; that these taxes go chiefly into 
the hands of idlers; that your peti- 
tioners are the bees, and that the tax- 
receivers are the drones ; and they know, 
further, that while there is a project for 


sending the bees out of the country, no | 
_work, a sufficiency of food and raiment 


one proposes to send away the drones ; 


but that your petitioners hope to see) 


the day when the checking of the in- 
crease of the drones, and not of the 
bees, will be the cbject of an English 
Parliament. 

That, in consequence of taxes, your 
petitioners pay sixpence for a pot of 
worse beer than they could make for 
one penny ; that they pay ten shillings 
for a pair of shoes hat they could have 











for their bread and meat, of what they 


| would have to pay, if there were no 


idlers to be kept out of the taxes ; that, 
therefore, it is the taxes that make their 
wages insufficient for their support, and 
that compel them to apply for aid to the 
poor-rates ; that, knowing these things, 
they feel indignant at hearing themselves 
described as paupers, while so many 
thousands of idlers, for whose support 
they pay taxes, are called noble Lords 
and Ladies, honourable Gentlemen, 
Masters, and Misses; that they feel in- 
dignant at hearing themselves described 
as a nuisance to be got rid of, while the 
idlers who live upon their earnings are 
upheld, caressed and cherished, as if 
they were the sole support of the coun- 
try. 

That your petitioners know that, ac- 
cording to the Holy Scriptures, even the 
ox is not to be muzzled as he treadeth 
out the corn; that God has said that 
the labourer is worthy of his hire; that 
the poor shall not be oppressed ; that 
they shall be fed out of the abundance 
of the land. 

That, according to the laws of the 
Christian church in England, according 
to the canon law, according to the 
statute law, the poor of every parish 
were to be relieved out of the tithes ; 
that they ought to be relieved now; 


| that, at any rate, the laws of England 
| say, that no one shall perish from want ; 


that, if unable to work, or to obtain 


and other necessaries of life shall be 
furnished to the indigent person by the 
parish; and that, therefore, your peti- 
tioners have, in case of need, as clear 


and good a right to parish relief as the 


landlord has to the rent of his land; 

and that, if your honourable House 
choose to continue to take the sixty 
millions a year in taxes ; if you choose 
to cause the working people to be made 
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poor in this way ; if you choose to re- 
duce us in this manner to appeal to the 
parish rates to support our lives ; if you, 
choose to continue to compel us to give 
more than the half of our wages to the | 
tax-gatherers; if this be your decision, | 
we hope that you will not blame us for 
pressing on the rates and the rental. 
That your petitioners are constantly 
liable to be called out to serve in the 
militia; that they are compelled to 
give in their names to the parish con- 
stable, in order that they may be called 
out whenever the Government may 
choose ; that they are thus liable to lose 
their time in the prime of life; to quit 
their homes, their aged parents, their 
wives and helpless children; and to sub- 
mit to military command, miltary law, 
military punishment, and, if need be, 
loss of limb or loss of life in fighting ; 
that they are thus compelled to serve 
and to suffer on the ground that it is 
necessary either to the defence of the 
country against foreign foes, or to the 
security of property against internal 
commotion; but that we possess no 
property but in our labour, which no foe, 
foreign or domestic, can take from us ; 
and that, if we be to be regarded as 
having no right to a maintenance out of 
the land in exchange for our labour, if 
we be to be looked upon as a nuisance 
to be got rid of, is it just, we would 
ask, that we should be torn from our 
homes, and compelled to waste the 
prime of our lives, subjected to military 
command and military punishment, for 
the purpose of defending that land ? 
That, about twelve years ago, an act 
was passed by your honourable House, 
changing the mode of voting in parish 





vestries, and another act, about eleven 
years ago, establishing select vestries ; | 
that, by these two acts, your petitioners | 
were deprived of a great part of their | 
rights; that, by the latter act, hired | 
overseers, strangers to the parish, were! 
introduced with salaries, to be paid out 
of the rates destined for our relief ; that 
these overseers are generally paid much 
in proportion as they give /ité/e in relief ; 
that, hence have come oppressions and 
insults on us without end; that in some 
cases, the labourers wanting relief have 





been compelled to draw carts and 
wagons like beasts of burden ; in others 
they have been compelled to carry large 
stones backwards and forwards in a 
field, merely to give them pain and to 
degrade them ; in others they have been 
shut up in the parish-pounds, and, in 
short, they have been fed and treated 
far worse than the dogs of those who 
live in luxury on those taxes, a large 
part of which are wrung from the sweat 
of your petitioners; and that, at last, 
we have seen a bill passed by your 
honourable House, authorising these 
overseers to dispose of our dead bodies 
for the purpose of being cut up by the 
surgeons, thereby inflicting on poverty 
the ignominy due to the murderer. 

That, while we know that we have 
a clear right to relief in case of need, we 
wish not to be compelled to apply for 
that relief; we desire not to hear the 
degrading name of pauper; we wish to 
keep our wages for our own use, and 
not to have them taken away to be given 
to idlers; we wish to be well fed and 
clad, and to carry our heads erect, as was 
the case with our happy forefathers; 
we are resolved, at any rate, not to be 
treated like beasts of burden, and not to 
be driven from our country; and, there- 
fore, we pray that your honourable 
House will repeal the two acts above 
mentioned ; that you wiil take from our 
shoulders, and from those of our em- 
ployers, the grievous burden of taxes ; 
and that you will be pleased to begin 
forthwith by relieving us from the 
taxes on malt, hops, leather, soap and 
candles. 

And your petitioners will ever pray. 

Thomas Bridges, + his mark. 

John Kemp. 

John Dabine. 

Richard Holden, + his mark. 

John Laing, + his mark. 

Edward Lichford, + his mark. 

William Carter, + his mark. 


—_ 


BLASPHEMING JEWS 


AND 
CATHOLIC DUKE. 


Lone ago (before I wrote the Pro- 
testant Reformation), [ had to remark 
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on the catholicily of the Duke of Nor- | 
folk. I have not time for more now: 
but I will just insert an excellent letter 
from the Mornine Journar, as 2. sort 
of prelude to my more elaborate pro- 
ceedings in this affair. 


To the Editor of the Morning Journal 


Sir,—lIn the report of proceedings in 
the House of Lords on Friday night 
last, I read the following: ‘The Duke 
of Norfolk: My lords, [ hold in my 
hands a petition, which I am requested 
to present, from persons professing the 
Jewish persuasion in the West London 
district, praying the removal of civil 
disabilities on account of religious opi- 
nions under which they at present labour 
As an English C atholic, but lately ad- 
mitted to the benefit of a seat in this 
house, I should be most ungrateful if | 
did not support the prayer of this peti- 
tion, which I beg to assure your Jord- 
ships I do most cordial'y. (Cheers.)’ 
Oh! the most noble and most Catholic 
Duke would be “most ungrateful,’ 
would he, if he, a Papist, had no fellow- 
feeling for a Jew? But it is possible 
that such an expression may be wrongly 
attributed to the Duke, and that he said 
‘ungenerous ” instead of “‘ ungrateful.” 
It seems, however, from the tenor of 
his speech, that he must have said the 
one or the other. Now, though Roman 
Catholic dukes may have sympathies with 
the Jewish race, that is no reason why the 
people of the church of England should. 
If it really was gratitude that prompted 
his Grace “most cordially” to support 
the petition of the anti-C hristians; if he 
was conscious that he owed his seat in 
the house to any Jew-like influence; 
then the more the pity for us that he 
ever should have obtained that seat, 
and we Protestants ought to be the last 





to join him in his expressions of grati- 
tude. If he considered himself vested 
with the sanction of the people of Eng- 
land, then, indeed, this is being grateful 


to us with a vengeance, and God help | 
‘end of its heing published, £ will simply 


all those (Jews only excepted) who an- 
ticipate a bettering of our state as the 
consequence of Catholic emancipation ! 
How far is this Roman Catholic peer’s 


speech consistent with the condition of 


the Jewsat Rome, under the very nose of 
the Pope and all his cardinals? There 
the Jews are shut up almost like so many 
cogs ina kennel, and treated with as li ttle 
toleration as Christians are among the 
Turks. ‘The Pope does not reproach 
them by using the mild phrase “ re- 
ligious opinions.” It is villanous in- 
fidelity that the Jew is accused of by 
him, and the offender is treated accord- 
ingly. In what way, I would ask the 
Duke “as a Catholic,” is the measure 
he would have our Government adopt 
consistent with what is done by the 
head priest of his own religion? _ Is the 
Papal government just, or is “it ex- 
tremely uncharitable and inhuman? 
Surely, it is fair to put this question to 
the Duke of Norfolk, who would seem 
to be returning us thanks for his own 
emancipation by becoming the cham- 
pion in parliament of the most open 
enemies of Christianity. If we have 
not the right to denounce with the ut- 
most severity that language will supply 
such an attempt as this, surely we may 
be allowed, even in this age of improve- 
ment, to make some _ remonstrance 
against our being forced (by the pious 
aid of Catholics too) to look upon a 
Jew and a Christian as one and the 
same thing. 
I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
P. C. 
London, April 5, 1830, 





ITALIAN GRAMMAR. 


Tue following is the Preface to Mr. 
James P. Cosserr’s Italian Grammar, 
which will be published early next 
week. 

PREFACE. 


As it may be considered, that every 


‘ene who writes a book should be pre- 
‘pared to give some reason beyond that 


of the common ambition do be read, for 
his seeking the attention which is the 


say, that 1 have found those books that 
I have met with, relating to the same 


subject as my own, either deficient in 
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their contents, or so injudicious as to| 
the choice of matter, and so confused in 
its arrangement, as, in a great measure 
to retard the pursuit which the makers 
of them intended to accelerate. Those 
which are deficient, are very much so ; 
while those of the other class show 
more learning in the writer than they 
are calculated to impart to the reader ; 
they are more voluminous than Jumin- 
ous ; they are abundant in matter, but 
not clear in manner. 
fore, and having failed, in many cases, 
to obtain the information which IL ex- 
pected to find in Italian Grammars, and 


naturally supposing that others must be- 


subject to the same disappointment as 
myself, l have written this Grammar, ia 


the hope that it may give those who are 


beginning to study It: alian the assistance 
they stand in need of towards acquiring 
a tolerable acquaintance with the ru- 
diments of that language. How far I 
have accomplished my object, it will be 
for my readers to judge. Of one thing, 
however, they may be assured, which 
is, that if the information required by 


them is not to be found in the source | | 
the source really containing that 


offer, 
information has never yet been opened. 
I have not, | am aware, said every thing 
that it might be useful to say. 
have had a double object in view; to 
say all that was essentially necessary, 
and, at the same time, put what | 
had to say within the smallest possible 
compass; in attempting to do which 1 
have, L trust, made my work such as 
to fulfil the promise of its title. 

The first Italian Grammar, at all 
worthy of being so called, that was 
used in England, was thatof Veneront, 
originally written in French, and up- 
wards of a century ago. Of VeEnr- 
nonr’s Grammar there have > been, from 
time to time, many different translations 
into our language ; and Zorri’s French- 
Italian Grammar is nothing more than 
the last edition of VeNnERoNI. Since 
the first appearance of Venenont, the 
{talian Grammars that have been, pub- 
lished, both in French and in English, 
are almost innumerable. It seems to 
have been a main endeavour with each 
subsequent grammarian, to expose and 


Seeing this, there- | 


But [| 


‘condemn the particular errors of his 
‘nearest predecessor. Thus, among the 


| . . s 
,, writers in French, Pererri attacks Ve- 


NERONI, BiaGioit attacks Pererti, and 
Barnert, again, attacks Braciovt, 
Venrront, who has the merit of having 
led the way, is criticised by those who 
have followed him in a manner the most 
unceremonious: not one of them ac- 
knowledges what he takes from Vene- 

noni; while they all make common 
cause Of complaint that he has not given 
enough to borrow from. The Italian 
Grammars of ‘Tortano and ALTIeRr1 are, 

I believe, the first that were published 
originally in our language. Latterly 
came the English ‘ Lectures” of Stcnor 
GALIGNANI, Who, and whose Editor, 
Dr. Monrucci, have composed a work 
to teach us Italian (‘* with ease and fa- 
cility” and “without the help of any 
master’’) which, though it shows re- 
search in its compilers, insures infinite 
perplexity to its readers. My experience 
of grammars in general is such, that L 
look for negaiive more than for positive 
merit in them. If asked which I con- 
sider the best Italian Grammar, my an- 
swer would be: ‘“‘ The shortest is the 
‘* best; forthe one that has the least to say 
‘** about the matter will do the least to- 
‘ wards making you abandon the study 
‘ altogether.” ‘The little French works 
of Poutiport and VerGant are the best 
of their kind. These do not, to be sure, 
euide you far; but they are usefalas far 
}us they go, and do not lead you into 
| darkness by unsatisfactory explanations, 
| LT have written rather as a learner than 
asa professor. Ido not pretend to have 
| 


made new discoveries, to have found out 
what other grammarians did not know 
before. But, the thorough understand- 
ing of the matter, and the making it 
equally well understood by others, are 
two different things ; and the latter of 
these is a thing in which I, as a learner, 
have found every grammarian wanting. 
[tis not of any particular work that I 
complain: I find one great fault in them 
all: it is the want of clearness, the want 
of reasons and explanations, In thiscon- 
sists the only fault that I need point out 
in any one ; but from this, important as 
it is, there is not one that is free.. Where 











there is such a multiplicity of points to! 
be noticed, the arrangement of the’ 
several matters is a thing of the greatest 
importance ; and to this I have paid 
particular attention. I have taken care 
to introduce no grammatical 
without, at the same time, explaining 
the meaning of it. I have, I believe, 
passed over hardly any of those diffi- 
culties to which a learner is sure to be 
subject. Where principle is concerned, 
I have studied to give the clearest pos- 
sible explanation ; and in those cases 
where the differences between the two 


languages consist in mere matters of 


practice, for which it would be difficult 
to account by any reasoning, I have 
forewarned the learner of what he may 
have to meet with: to know what our 
difficulties are, and where they lie, is 
partly to overcome them. 

Although I am not, as will be per- 
ceived, a “compiler, or collector of ma- | 
terials from books already written, I do | 
not, at the same time, wish to be re- 
garded as having received no assistance 
from those who have preceded me. 
There is no grammar, perhaps, to which 
I am not indebted for something. ‘There 
are two works which I think it but jus- 
tice particularly to name. The first is 
that of Signor Gartenanr: the lectures 
of this gentleman are abstruse ; but they | 
have, nevertheless, a vast deal of ood | 
matter in them. ‘The other is the large 
French work of Stenor Barpert, called 
“ Grammaire des Grammaires Itali- | 
ennes.” In this grammar there is an use | 
of new names, ‘which, in my opinion, | 
tends rather to confusion than other- | 
wise. But I have learned a great deal 
from Sicnor Barperr; he ‘is a very| 
able grammarian ; and his performance, | 
which is most elaborate, 
highest credit. 

It will be perceiv ed that I have given 
no Exercises in eg work. The proper 
use of Exercises, is, to put the learner's 


memory of rules re principles to the | 


proof. But it too frequently happens 
that the exercise is performed without 
the reasons for its correctness or incor- 
rectness ever being understood by the 
person that has performed it: the pupil 
dues the exercise, and the teacher looks 


term, | 


does him the’ 
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over and corrects it; and, badly as it 
_may be done, the pupil cannot help 
thinking that, when he has “ done his 
exercise,” he has learned all that part of 
the grammar to which it relates, though, 
as is commonly the case, he does not 
really know one word about the matter. 
Exercises may, therefore, if not properly 
used, not only be of no benefit, but 
rather tend to injury. There are some, 
I know, that think the whole subject ts 
best taught by the means of exercises. 
This is a most pernicious notion ; and 


none but the teachers of parrots. 
exercises are nothing more than putting 
the language into practice, then every 
word you read, and every word you 
write or say, is, in fact, an exercise. 
But if they mean, as a part of the gram- 
mar, something by which to show that 
| you understand the rudes and principles 
; you have been reading about, these rules 
and principles should be first thorough- 
ly comprehended, or, the materials “for 
making the exercis¢é may just as well 
/not have been in your book. In the 
| title-page of a F renchman’s s grammar I 
‘once read the following motto, taken 
from Quintilian: Jter breve est per ex- 
eEMPLUM, longum per precerta; By 
|example, the way is short, by precept 
long. I found that the contents of the 
book were just what might be expected 
ito come after such a motto, and that 
the author of it had taken the words of 
his authority in at least their largest sense. 
| It was a book consisting, almost entirely. 
| of examples and exercises. Such a work 
should not be called a Grammar. How- 
ever, While I think that exercises do not 
properly form any part of a Grammar, 





{fam far from thinking that they are of 


no use. Lam of opinion, that if they 
be well selected, and made strictly to 
apply to the rules, they may be of much 
r) assistance. And I propose, therefore, 
| in addition to the abundance of examples 
‘that Ihave already given, to publish a 
little book of Exercises, which, as 
they will refer to its different chapters 
or paragraphs, will form a proper ap- 
pendix to this Grammar. 

In conclusion, I will say a few words 





in the way of advice to the reader, I 


the system founded on it is worthy of 
If 
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will take it for granted, that he does not| beginners to read, or to translate from 
expect to gain a knowledge of a lan-/| Italian into English, there is one that I 
guage without studying its grammar.|think it useful to mention; it is the 
The science of grammar is, it is true,| Comedies of Goldoni, the style of which 
one not very easy to be clearly ex- is at once easy and abounding in such 
pounded ; and the far greater part of expressions as are peculiar to the beau- 
those who call themselves grammarians | tiful language in which they are written. 
have presented the matter to our under- | In making translations, the Italian should 
standings in a shape that is any thing | be first copied on one side of the paper, 
but inviting. Grammars have been|the English to be written on the other, 
found so difficult to understand, and| Nota single phrase or word ought to 


have been the means of disgusting so 
many with the pursuit, that learners 
have become quite captivated with the 
invention of modern teachers who pre- 
tend to have found out a method of 
teaching languages, the principal re- 
commendation of which is that no gram- 
mar isto be used! ‘This invention is 
nothing but a mischievous deceit : it is 
a mere mockery of learning. The truth 
is, that if we do not have recourse to 
such books as require some of the labour 
of thought, and teach us to understand 
by the means of our reason, we must 
learn as mere babies do; and, if we 
learn any thing, our knowledge can be 
the result of long habit only, and it 
must be purchased at an enormous ex- 
pense of time. Now, it is to render 
unnecessary this long habit, it is to save 
this enormous expense of time, that the 


be passed by, without the learner being 

satisfied that he knows the real mean- 
ring of it, and that he has put that mean- 
ing into his translation. There is no- 
thing, the grammar itself alone ex- 
cepted, of so much benefit as this rigid 
translating. It obliges us to be scru- 
| pulous in searching for the true sense of 
the words, prevents us from being too 
‘much in a hurry to decide as to the 
meaning, and, when once clearly under- 
stood, plants it firmly in the memory. 
|One single page of translation thus 
| made; will do more than fifty pages of 
hasty reading; no one that has not 
tried it can have any idea of its useful- 
‘ness; and I may venture to say, that 
all those who shall follow my advice in 
this respect, will acknowledge from ex- 
| perience, that I have not given it with- 
out good reason. 





grammar is intended. ‘The right use of JAMES P. COBBETT. 
the grammar, of a book rea lly deserving 
that title, is to teach us, in one day, that 
which would, without it, require years. 
It is, therefore, to the grammar that the 
student must give his attention. If he 
make himself perfectly master, or nearly 
so, of this, the rest of his path will be 
all smooth, and he will meet with 
nothing beyond it to check his progress 
for a moment ; while, on the c ntrary, if 
this be neglected, not only wrill he be 
unable to use the words of his mew lan- 
guage correctly, but he must ‘be con- AND LOCUST SEED 
stantly liable to misunderst and the oe a 

meaning of them as used by otkers.| Tur time is fast approaching for sow- 
Next in importance to the we Il under- ing all three of the above. The corn 
standing of the rules and princi ples con- | should be out of ground as soon as we 
tained in the grammar, comes: all that|can reasonably expect that the frosts 
part of the study which may be called are all over. Any gentleman who may 
evercise ; that is, the reading « of Italian, wish to plant this, may have the seed 
books, or the translating of the. one lan-|on applying at my shop, 183, Fleet- 


guage into the other. As a book for)street. The prices are, for a bag con- 





ROUTE. 


Louth, 14th April. 
Isnaut be at Hull to-morrow, the 
15th; at Lincoln, 20th of April. I 
cannot now be quite certain as to the 
future. 





COBBETT’S CORN, 
MANGEL-WURZEL SEED, 
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taining enough to plant an acre, L5s. ; 
for enough for half an acre, 7s. Gd. ; for 
enough for a quarter of an acre, 3s. 9d. ; 
and for a bunch of five ears, the price 
is ls. The seed now 
result of my last year’s crop. MAN- 
GEL WU RZ {EL seed. “ This seed 
[I saved on my farm at Barn Elm last 
year. The plants were all of the red 
sort, which is considered the least de- 
generate, The seed was well saved, 
notwithstanding the season, and it is 
clean. The price is one shilling the 
pound, or twenty-five shillings the 
bushel, the bushel weighing 
twenty-eight pounds. The LOCUST 
SEED is imported by me froin Ame- 
rica, as well as the HONEY LOCUSYI. 
Those who have og by! instructions 
for managing these, ‘The Wood- 
lands,” need nothing more. ‘The price 
of both is six shillingsa pound. Apply 
for all these at No. 183, Fleet-street, 
London. 





THE WOODLANDS: 


OR, 


A TREATISE 
On the preparing of ground for planting ; on 
the planting; on the cultivating; ov the 


pruning ; | and on the cutting down of Forest | 


‘Trees and Underwoods ; 


DESCRIBING 
The usual growth and size avd the uses of 
each sort of tree, the seed of each, the sea- 
son and maaner of collecting the seed, the 
manner of preserving and of sowing it, and 
also the mauner of managing the young 
plants until fit to plant out ; 


THE TREES 


Being arranged ‘in Alphabetical Order, and | 
' 


the List of them, including those of Ame- 


rica as well as those of England, and the | 
French, and Latin name being! 
pretixed to the directions relative to cach | 


English, 
tree respectively. 


This is a very handsome octavo book, 
of fine paper and print, price Ids. and 
it contains matter sufficient to make any 
man a comp!ete tree-planter 


A TREATISE on COBBETT’S CORN; con- 
taining instruction for propagativg and 
cultivating the plant, and for harvesting 
aud preserving the crop ; and also an ac- 
count of the several uses to which the pro- 
duce is applied, with minute directions as 
to each mode of application. J?rice ds, 6d. 


selling is the} 


about | 


THE ENGLISH GARDENER; or, A Trea- 
tise on the Situation, Soil, Enclosing, and 
Layiug-out, of Kitchen Gardens ; on the 
making and managing of Hot-Beds and 
Greeu-Houses, and ou the Propagation and 
Cultivation of all sorts of Kitchen Garden 
Plants, and of Fruit Trees, whether of the 
Garden or the Orchard; and also, on the 
Formation of Shrabberies and Flower Gar- 
dens ; and on the Propagation and Cultiva- 
tion of the several sorts of Shrubs and Flow- 
ers; concluding with a Calendar, 
instructions relative to the Sowings, Vlant- 
ings, Prunines, and other Labours to be 
performed in the Gardens in each mouth of 
the year. J’rice 6s. 


COTTAGE ECONOMY ; containing infor- 
mation relative to the Brewing of Beer, 
Keeping of Cows, Pigs, Bees, Ewes, Goats, 
Poultry, and Rabbits, and relative to other 
matters deemed useful in the conducting 
the Affairs of a Labourer’s Family ; to which 
are added, Instructions relative to the Se- 
lecting, the Cutting, and the Bleaching, of 
the Piauts of English Grass and Grain, for 
the purpose of making Hats and Bounets ; 
to which is now added, a very minute ac- 
count (illustrated with a Plate) of the Ame- 
rican manner of making Ice-Houses. Price 
2s. td. 


TULL’S HUSBANDRY.—The Horse-hoeing 
| Husbandry; or, A Treatise on the Prin- 
ciples of Tillage and Vegetation ; wherein 
is taught a method of introduciug a sort of 
Vinevard Culture into the Corn-fields, in 
order to increase their product, and dimi- 
nish the ¢ommon expense. By JETHRO 
‘uLL. With an Introduction, containing 
an Account of certain Experiments of re- 
cent date, by Wittiam Cospetr. 8vo, lds. 


evivine 
giving 


This is a vevv beautiful volume, upon fine 
paper, and containing 466 pages, Price lds. 
bound in boards 


I knew a gentleman, who, from reading the 
| former edition which I published of Tutt, 
has had land toa greater extent than the 
| whole of my farm in wheat every year, 
Without manure for several years past, and 
bas had as good acrop the Jast year as in 
the first year, difference of seasons ouly ex- 
cepted 5; and, if I recollect rightly, bis crop 
has never fallen short of thirty-two bushels 
to the acre. ‘The same may be done by any 
body on the same sort of land, if the prin- 
ciples of this hook be attended to, and its 
precepts strictly obeyed. 


PAPER AGAINST GOLD ; or, The Histrory 
and Mystery of the NaTioNAL Desr, the 
3aANK of England, the-Funds, and all the 
Trickery of Paper-Money. A new edition, 
Price 5s. 
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